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CHAPTER ONE 


HISTORY OF THE GAME 


O a rainy day, and a house-party secking some new 
diversion, belongs the honour of evolving Badminton 
from the ancient child’s pastime of battledore and 
shuttlecock. One of the party (whose name unfortunately 
remains shrouded in obscurity), struck by a bright idea, 
stretched a cord across the hall, commandeered the children’s 
toys—and Badminton, in its most primitive form, came into 
being. So much did it prove to the taste of the party that it 
became an established amusement of that particidar house 
and so derived its name—from Badminton, the famous country 
seat in Gloucestershire. That at any rate is generally believed 
to be the origin of the game ; and the date some sixty-five to 
seventy years ago. 

From this starting-point the game, though as yet without 
any very definite rules, found its way to other places—among 
them India. And there the first attempts to frame a regular 
code were made. These were printed in 1877 at Karachi, 
where it is known the game had already been played for 
half a dozen years or so; though for lack of anything in the 
nature of a governing body, such a code could have only 
local authority. It became, however, the basis of the rules 
adopted when an Association was eventually formed, and was 
responsible for a very peculiar feature which survived for 
many years. The hall in which the game was played at 
Karachi was not much wider than the court itself, and had 
doors opening inwards at the centre. To allow for these, the 
side-lines were bent inwards between the short service-lines 
and the net, the width at the net being thus several feet less 
than that of the greater part of the court. This curious 
formation—known as the ‘hour-glass’ court—became an 
integral point of the game, and was not abolished until 1901. 
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1 BADMING, : 
F : ai layed the chief part in the 

While Le erameeg ye2 already gained a fine Cary 
developmem of the globe. ‘The New York club, for cxaneyt 
other at ‘ts jubilee several years ago. But the dimensio? 
celebra t were a matter of local convenience, and varied 
of the oo sort of implement, too, was used, Vellum 
gost, rackets held the field in India for many years ; and 
Taenraiees as a small boy, seeing the game played in a large 
room in our house in Constantinople with tennis rackets and 
enormous shuttlecocks at least four times the bulk of the 

fs icle. ’ mie 

at hl essentials became practical politics in. 1893, 
with the formation in England of the Badminton Association, 
The prime movers were players returned from India, which 
explains the adoption of the hour-glass’ court ;_ but from 
that date England took, and has ever since held, the lead in 
‘the development of the game. At its inception, the Associa- 
tion comprised only about a dozen clubs ; and Progress for 
the first few years was slow. The All England Championships 
were not instituted until 1899, and the first meeting was a 
very small affair, played through in one day! But it cer- 
tainly gave the game a considerable fillip, and from that date 
headway was made much more rapidly. The Irish Badminton 
Union was the next important organization to come into 
being, and started its own championships in 1902, Scotland 
following suit in 1907. During the previous year or two there 
had been a marked development of tournament play through- 
out England, many of the most important tournaments in the 
country dating from that period. 

The annual matches between England and Ireland were 
started in 1903. Scotland entered the arena in 1910—when 
its series of matches against Ireland was initiated—but did 
not play England until 1922. Wales started against Ireland 
and Scotland in 1929, and against England in 1932, so there 


is now a complete list of annual fixtures between the four 
home countries, 
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taken up the game very keenly, and other continental nations 
show signs of following suit, though the movement there is 
still in its infancy. ; 
Few people not directly concerned realize the extent to 
which Badminton 1s played at home to-day. In England 
alone there are nearly a thousand affiliated clubs, and six 
hundred in Ireland, Scotland and Wales ; in addition, there 
are a legion of small clubs not yet affiliated. 

An International Federation has been formed which com- 
prises Canada, Denmark, England, France, Holland, India, 
Ireland, New Zealand, Scotland and Wales. 
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CHAPTER TWO } 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF STROKE pray 


_—In this and the chapter on individual strokes I deal with the actions 
nial Naw In the case of a left-handed player, the position of the feet, va 


pg srs must of course be reversed.] 

EFORE considering in detail the various strokes at a 

player’s command, it is as well to point out certain 

general principles which should govern all his actions, 
These principles should be kept continually in mind when 
particular strokes are being considered in the next chapter, 
It is true that they have a more important bearing on some 
strokes—those especially which require a good deal of force 
for their proper execution—than on others. But they are of 
value all the time ; fundamentals without which no player 
can develop any real mastery over the shuttlecock. 

As in all kindred games, correct stroke production depends 
as much on footwork as on manipulation of the racket. Feet 
wrongly placed destroy the whole rhythm of a stroke, spoiling 
the poise of the body and making it impossible to throw the 
weight into the balance, where required, at exactly the right 
moment. Moreover, any stroke finishing with the weight | 
wrongly disposed seriously impairs the ability to move in- 
stantaneously in any direction. } 
The position of the feet is particularly important in back- 
hand strokes. In every stroke played on the backhand, the 
right foot should be in advance of the left, and to some extent 
across it. In‘no other position can the arm be allowed free, 
play on the left side of the body. The extent to which the | 
right foot should be brought across towards the left side-line 
depends on the position of the shuttlecock at the moment of 
impact. If the striker can take it early, that is to say at a 
point decidedly nearer to the net than he is himself, it is 
sufficient to have the right foot somewhere in front of the 
12 
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But the later the shuttlecock is taken, the farther 
the right foot be carried round ; until, in cases where 
huttlecock has actually passed the striker, it is between 
her foot and the base-line, though still in advance of 

the left foot in relation to the direction in which the body 
is facing. This position of the feet in backhand strokes is not 
only necessary from the point of view, sufficiently obvious, of 
giving the arm room in which to swing ; but is also essential 
to control of balance whenever the weight of the body has to 
be brought into play. 

For forehand strokes the converse is only partially true. 
Here the poise of the body is the main, if not the only, con- 
sideration, since the arm has naturally free scope. Therefore, 
though the left foot should usually be somewhat in advance, 
it should not, as a general rule, be brought across. Doing 
so, to any pronounced extent, tends to impede instead of to 
free the arm. There are, of course, occasions when, in running 
for the shuttlecock, it is impossible to reach it at all, except 
with the left foot well over towards the right side-line ; and 
forehand strokes can be played quite well in that position— 
but as a matter of necessity, not of choice. In the mdjority of 
cases, the player can so order his movement, by varying the 
length of his steps, that his final stride leaves him with his 
feet in the most suitable position. 

In forehand strokes played overhead, the position of the 
feet is far more important than in the case of those played 
underhand. In the latter, although the body should be 
properly poised, the actual force of the stroke depends almost 
entirely—except, perhaps, in a very powerful drive—on the 
movement of the arm and wrist. In overhead strokes, how- 
ever, the weight of the body, properly used, is a vital factor. 
Even when the stroke actually played does not require much 
force, the option of throwing the full weight into it, if required, 
should be reserved ; so that the action, up to the very moment 
of impact, may be precisely the same whatever the intention 
behind it. In these strokes, therefore, the advanced position 
of the left foot is of particular importance. 

With the feet correctly placed, it is a simple matter to use 
the weight of the body as far as may be necessary. At the 
commencement of the stroke, the weight should be supported 
mainly “by the foot farther from the net; being then trans- 
ferred, at the precise moment of impact, to the other foot. 
This is true of all strokes, even when the minimum of force 
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14 : 
Coe in no other way can the striker 
is required ; ay dee control, and the ability to fig 
balance ee in any direction, directly the stroke js (ov 
instantancovey The greater the force required, the m. 
ae icall should the transfer of weight be effected ; and 
emphatical ye certain strokes, such as a full-blooded smash 
eens clearing stroke taken low and near the base-ling 


the forward swing of the body should be very Pronounced 


ud now to the part played in stroke Production } 
hand and arm, the first thing to consider is the grip. With 
very slight variations, most strong players use what may be 
called the normal grip. In this, the knuckles at the base of 
the fingers lie diagonally across one of the facets of the handle 

in the same plane as the face of the. racket (see Plate 1), 
This is, ] am sure, much the most suitable and natural gri 

for the great majority of strokes, though the exact position of 
fingers and thumb may be modified to suit the size of the 
player’s hand, and the size and shape of the handle he uses, 
Personally, I always keep the end portion of my thumb turned 
downwards, and use exactly the same grip for practically all 
forehand and backhand strokes. But many players—including 
some of the greatest—point the thumb up the handle for back- 
hand strokes; a position which, they say, helps to control 
direction. Though I never found that so myself, the point is 
one on which a player should follow the method which comes _ 


AVE hig 


an alternative very suitable for certai i 
rat n strokes. In this, the 
racket is given about a quarter-turn, so that the base knuckles 
shia that facet of the handle across 
h i rmal position. The front view of this 
ri rags 
Sup is shown in Plate 2. ‘This grip is very convenient for | 
— hg or less in front, of the 
z argely by players wh ialize 
net yers who specia 
in back-and-front doubles, But it is definitely 
f strokes played from the back of 
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the court 5 and those players who use it exclusively are ofien 
hampered by it. What it comes to is this : the normal grip 
is good for all purposes; the alternative only for special 
strokes ; and those who use it near the net should train them- 
selves to change to the normal position when farther back in 
sourt. 
oa aw for the actual striking of the shuttlecock—the action 
of the arm and wrist. The first consideration is to time 
matters so that the racket connects with the shuttlecock at 
the exact point where its flight can be most effectively con- 
trolled in regard to both pace and direction. This will usually 
be accomplished by having the arm at practically full stretch 
at the moment of impact. Hitting with a bent elbow wastes 
ower. , This applies only to the actual moment of impact. 
During the preliminary swing the elbow should be freely bent 
and quite loose. While the straightening of the arm is usually 
a gradual process, the elbow should remain loose up to the 
moment of impact, becoming taut exactly when the shuttlecock 
is struck. Correct timing in this respect is a great aid to 
power. When defending at close quarters, taking shots off 
the body for example, it will often be impossible td use a 
straight arm ; but even then the shuttlecock should be taken 
as far away as possible ; and even when there is no time to 
move the feet, a good deal of extra freedom can be given to 
the arm by swaying the body away from the line of flight of 
the shuttlecock. In certain delicately played strokes, a 
slightly bent elbow is no disadvantage. But Badminton is a 
game in which it is of vital consequence to conceal one’s 
intention ; and precisely the same action should be used, and 
the same position assumed, whether the intention is to hit 
hard or not. 

This last point is of great importance in connection with the 
preliminary swing of the racket, which should be sufficiently 
vigorous to allow of the shuttlecock being struck with the 
greatest force suitable to the occasion, even though something 
quite different be intended. The swing itself should be free 
and smooth, with no break between the backward and 
forward movements. 

At the moment of impact—or rather at the least possible 
fraction of a second earlier—the wrist should take control of 
the stroke. It may already have come into action of a sort 
in helping to bring the head of the racket to the desired 
position ; but its real function is to govern direction, and as 
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5 hen the shuttlecock is being i 
far as possible pace, W! ' ; setuain 
ar is the basis of all those deceptive strokes which ” 
T us 1S : 'S 


eats of Badminton. By a ty 
such a Se Ee, the shuttlecock ca be oar fs 
wrist ni Neaely different from that which would naturally 
pectice mi the general swing of the arm ; and the More 
follow i any such change of direction is worked by the 
paar ga en modification of the movement of the arm 
ng will be the effect. The angle of elevation, as well 
as the lateral direction of a stroke, should be controlled in this 
way. While this action of the wrist should be timed to take 
effect as late as possible, it must come into play just before the 
actual moment of impact ; otherwise the shuttlecock will not 
hit. ga 
ee pace is concerned, extreme variations cannot be 
produced by the wrist alone ; and in such cases the swing of 
the arm must be either quickened or retarded to help towards 
the desired effect. When necessary, this should be done as 
late as possible (so as to conceal the intention), though not 
so late 4s to produce a jerky movement. But the wrist can, 
unaided, regulate the pace of the stroke to a surprising extent ; 
and whenever possible it should be left to do so ; since, being 
the last agent to come into play, it best serves that never-to- 
be-neglected purpose of concealing the nature of the intended 
stroke. | 
It is quite as important to be able to check as to increase 
the pace of a stroke by means of the wrist. This is done by 
relaxing the muscles and letting the wrist and hand loiter, so 
to speak, in comparison with the rest of the arm ;_ by this 
means it is possible to strike the shuttlecock very gently indeed, 
though the arm itself is still moving at considerable speed. 
This artifice, at any rate in the frequency and extent of its 
application, is something quite peculiar to Badminton 3; and | 
full command of it is absolutely essential to any player who 
aspires to real proficiency. Increase of speed by means of the 
bat he bed pe bea Pcie to all kindred games, and is | 
ah. i ‘| oT wrist and a tightening of the muscles, 
dried Produce the proper effect, must be very accurately 
dong any Secated stroke—even the most delicate of | 
except when it ; tush with the appropriate follow-through ; 
is deliberately checked, as in the case of a 
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smash played from within striking distance of the net. The 

more forceful the stroke, the more pronounced should be the 

follow-through. But it should be kept in mind that the right 

amount of follow-through is the result of correct methods, 

not a contributory factor. Regarded in that light, it may 
afford valuable indication of certain faults in execution. 
Whenever an attempt to hit hard results in an inadequate or 
jerky follow-through it is an almost certain sign of one of two 
mistakes. The striker has either misjudged his distance from 
the shuttlecock or has had his feet wrongly placed. As he 
corrects either of these faults he will find that the follow- 
through becomes automatically more free and smooth ; and 
its improvement, so long as it is the natural consequence of 
some change in his earlier movements, will show him that he 
is working on the right lines. But only when it is the natural 
consequence. His stroke will not be in the least improved by 
the artificial addition of extra follow-through after the crucial 
moment of impact. 

I have already pointed out the necessity of playing strokes 
in such a way as to conceal the intention as long as possible. 
The importance of this cannot be over-estimated. # stroke 
which, if unanticipated by the opponent, may be highly 
effective, may be worse than useless if he can tell it is coming. 
So it is absolutely essential to be able to play widely different 
strokes without any variation in the preliminary action. But 
that is only the first stage in the art of keeping the opponent 
guessing. Once that has been mastered, actual feinting—the 
attempt to convey false information—should be assiduously 
cultivated. To do this effectively is far from easy ; and no 
golden rule for its performance can be laid down, for the 
very reason that, if worked by rule, it would be of no value 
against any intelligent opponent. But even the most alert 
adversary may be tricked now and again—by some subtly 
conveyed suggestion—into moving the wrong way ; which is, 
of course, far more effective than merely keeping him as long 
as possible from moving in the right direction. 
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INDIVIDUAL STROKES 


F the various strokes in the game, a really 

smash is the most potent. It is the chief Y Powerful 

aggression and the most frequent means of pl of 
home an advantage. In_ smashing, severity is, of pel Sb 
first essential ; and severity depends, not only on the are the 
of force used, but even more on the precise way in which Pt 
force is applied. The weight of the body must be thrown ae 
the scale at exactly the right moment ; and the wrist must be 
used to®give that extra sting which is the hall-mark of ke 
effective smash. To make the transference of weight ful] 
effective, the body should be bent back to some extent at he 
commencement of the stroke, so that when it is thrown for. 
ward it has extra momentum ; but the shuttlecock should not 
be struck until the body is well started on its forward move. 
ment. The exact point at which it should be struck varies 
slightly with the action of individual players ; but as a rough 
guide it may be given as somewhere vertically above the feet, 
and, of course, as high as possible. Smashing with the arm 
not fully extended is a common fault which wastes a great 
deal of power. 

Some first-class players smash from a point above the right 
shoulder ; others (the majority, I think) bring the racket up + 
behind the head and smash from over the. left shoulder. 
Either method is perfectly good, and a player may safely 
adopt, for general use, whichever comes most naturally to 
him. But he should also be able to resort to the alternative 
method on occasion—when, for example, he has not enough 
time to get properly under the shuttlecock for the position he 
prefers. Anyone who can only smash in one positfon will 
find his opportunities of doing so greatly restricted by 2” 
opponent who plays with his head. 

18 
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If there is anything to choose between 
reference goes, I think, to smashing sah bi wg 
shoulder—or round the head, as it is commonly des nib 7 
Players who use this action have possibly a slightl oe : 
facility in turning the smash in any direction =~ e ped 
cealing. the direction until the shuttlecock leaves the the a 
And this is hardly less important than severity. Except ao pie 
case of a ‘sitter’, even the most ferocious smash ea wine 
deal of its effect if its direction can be foreseen. Onl cin 
a player has equal facility in smashing straight down ped acre 
the court in either direction, without any change of prelimina 
action, can he be said to have attained real mastery over nid 
stroke. i 

When smashing with full force, there will naturally be a 
very pronounced follow-through—of body, arm and racket. 
Played from a correct position, this leaves the player suffi- 
ciently well balanced for quick movement, especially in a 
forward direction ; played, however, from an unsound posi- 
tion—especially with regard to the feet—the result is a loss 
of balance which leaves the striker momentarily helpless 
should his smash be returned with a quick stroke at some 
awkward angle. So that careless methods when smashing not 


only impair the stroke itself, but are also a source of actual 


danger to the striker. 


When smashing from anywhere within reach of the net, the 


follow-through of the racket must be checked sufficiently to 
avoid any risk of touching the net. This is done by a sharp 
upward jerk of the wrist immediately after impact with the 
shuttlecock. It must, on occasion, be a very abrupt move- 
ment indeed ; but, properly executed, it enables the shuttle- 
cock to be struck really hard, from within a few inches of the 
net, without disaster. When a stroke of this nature is played 
on the backhand, it is also useful to turn the body away from 


the net at the critical moment. 
The backhand smash, in general, is only a colourless imita- 
tion of the forehand variety. From any point fairly near the 

. net, however, it can be a very snappy and effective weapon. 
Its limitations are due to the fact that it is quite impossible 
to use the weight of the body in the same way as in the smash 
proper ; so that pace depends on the action of arm and wrist 


only. Gonsequently, it can never approach the forehand 
smash in severity. There are, it is true, occasions when the 
backhand smash can be usefully employed from quite a long 
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way back in court; but in such cases its value q . 
the placing, not on the pace of the shot, Almost jePendy on 
jt is better to move sideways and secure POSition fo, Prey 
the stroke with a forehand action. Pp 
As a general rule, a smash should be brought down 
steep an angle as possible. Deep smashing to the base.};-., 28 
sometimes desirable ; but in nine cases out of ten the shat 's 
the smash, the greater will be its effect. This, once tore 
the business of the wrist, and depends on the accurate tim), ig 
of the downward flick. ng 
While the smash is the spearhead of attack, the lob is th 
main bulwark of defence, though its use is by no means con 
fined to defensive work ; and its characteristics differ Widely 
according as the idea behind it is offensive or defensive’ 
Treating it first as a means of defence, the main considerations 
are length and height. Poor length in defensive lobbing is a 
fatal error against an opponent with a useful smash. That is 
such an obvious truism that it would seem unnecessary to rub 
it in; yet it is quite the commonest fault in the game, even 
among players of a considerable degree of skill. A defensive 
lob showld be considered of definitely bad length if it would 
fall as much as 2 feet short of the base-line, and every inch 
beyond that is a matter of real importance, Some first-class 
players develop almost uncanny accuracy in this direction, 
and can put up lob after lob which would fall not more than 
2 or 3 inches inside the line. The beginner will be well 
advised to lob too far rather than not far enough. He will 
find it much easier to tone down this form of error than to 
correct the opposite tendency. 
Though not of such obvious importance as length, height is 
also of value in defensive lobbing. It serves two purposes, 
In, the first place, it affords valuable time during which a 
player who has been driven out of position can return to his 
base ; and in the second place, the shuttlecock will be falling =, 
almost vertically before coming within reach of the opponent, 
and will on that account be all the more difficult to smash. 
Some strong players carry the principle of hitting high too , 
far, in my opinion ; overdone, it is merely a waste of time 
and energy; but within reasonable limits its importance 
ee be gainsaid, 
is often spomtance of varying the direction of defensive lobs 
is often overlooked, Most players have a tendency to play 


these p 
“Me strokes almost exclusively Straight down the court. 


Ying 
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—_~ : mistake. It is quite as important to cultivate 
ples ae as in ananiiing measures, In lobbing 
peng court, however, it is more than ever important to 
ae eufficient height, owing to the extra danger of interception 
by the opponent. ' 7 : 

The lob used as an attacking weapon is based on entirely 
different principles. Here, the idea is to take advantage of 
some difficulty in the opponent’s position by directing the 
shuttlecock to the particular point at the back of the court 
towards which he will find it hardest to move. Saving of 
time becomes, therefore, the main consideration, and the 
shuttlecock should be kept as low as possible—consistent, 
naturally, with avoidance of any chance of interception. 
Length, also, becomes a minor virtue, its sacrifice often being 
more than compensated for by the time saved through the 
shorter distance the shuttlecock has to travel; this saving of 
time, though infinitesimal, may make all the difference in 
taking advantage of an opponent’s momentary loss of mobility. 

The only lobs which present any mechanical difficulty are 

those played on the backhand from somewhere in thg region 
of the base-line, whether high in the air or near the ground. 
In these cases it is not easy to develop the very considerable 
degree of power necessary for a good-length stroke. In a 
backhand lob played overhead, the weight of the body hardly 
comes into play at all; the work must be done by the wrist 
and arm, and only by perfect timing can the requisite force 
be obtained. The ordinary principles of backhand play 
should be accentuated, the right foot being carried well across 
(considerably nearer than the other foot to the left side-line) 
and the body turned away from the net. Distance from the 
shuttlecock must be very accurately gauged, so that impact 
occurs when the upward swing of the arm has gained its 
maximum speed and with the arm itself, of course, at full 
stretch ; and the flick of the wrist at the crucial moment must 
be very free. Properly played, there is no other stroke in the 
game in which so much power is developed with so little 
apparent effort ; but there is also no other stroke in which 
so much energy is wasted by imperfect timing and foot- 
work, 

The backhand lob from far back in court and near the 
ground is very different. Here, the swing of the body is of 
the greatest service. To use it to the fullest advantage, the 
feet should be farther apart than for other strokes ; therefore, 
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in the preliminary run—this stroke is one there shoutq 

in reed to play unless one has had to run some dista ‘Ver 

be any! id order his steps so that the last one, brings ~ 
Any 


-iker shoul r : e i 
alg position, 18 a long a iep: bathe ae Tight foot, I 
such a position the weight esa rise Niolently, yet ain 
naturally, into the stroke a ee ¥ Pie deny i the 
ke itself, but also in preparation for immediate Moveme e 
back to a more central position in court. The arm nt | 
bac’ a play their allotted part freely a | 


i r SC. 
rist must also, of course, y : 
vigorously 5 but the body swing is the factor on which! 


ncentrate. = A 
or his particular lob is among the most difficult strokes in 
but is an absolutely essential part of every player’s 


me ; i Plane 
es aie ; though in match play the situations calling for it 
should be avoided as far as possible, even by the most expert, 


When the shuttiecock can be reached in time to take it while 
still fairly high, it is usually best to do so, even though it may 
call for a little extra effort in getting quickly into position, 
Apart from any difficulty in the stroke itself, the player who 
has bean forced to make his stroke from this position is not 
so well placed for future eventualities as if he had intercepted 
the shuttlecock at some earlier stage. This is one of the many 
situations in which an apparent saving of energy is really 
false economy. But there are inevitably many occasions, 
especially in singles and in back-and-front doubles, when the 
position cannot be avoided ; and the stroke should therefore 
be tackled assiduously in practice. 

Forehand lobs call for little comment, the necessary force 
coming quite naturally from a normal swing. The sole 
difficulty lies in keeping the accurate length without which 
these strokes, so far from playing for safety, simply ask for 
trouble. That only comes from practice. Overhead, the 
whole preliminary action should be precisely the same as in 
smashing ; but, at the moment of striking, the weight is ] 
thrown straight forward instead of forward and downward, 
and the downward flick of the wrist is omitted. 
aon a hie I think, drop-shots are the most fascinating 
ste “ : minton, just as they are its most distinctive 
Ee as ther games—lawn tennis and squash for example— 
Ba, taka ie drop-shots ; but only for occasional aise. In 

» Uey are among the most frequently used strokes, 

and play a very im dle i i c iety i 
innumerable ry 4 portant rdle in tactics. Their variety is 
» and they range from strokes in which the 
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k travels forward no more than an ing 


A h or two to 
from any position on the base-line 


puttlecoe 
st slayed 


those Pe ehots may be divided roughly into two classes First 

Drop- which the object is to make the shuttlecock fall as 
those ie + possible as soon as it has crossed the net the 
yertica y i to keep the shuttlecock so close to the net as to 
ides return a matter of actual difficulty for the opponent 
ma ; 


Se are of his reply. In the second class the object is to skim 
na 


the net aL c 
Se general idea of making the opponent hit upwards. 

Set played at any considerable distance from the net, these | 
two classes of drop-shot become entirely different. In the 

first case, the shuttlecock must_ travel at a relatively high 

clevation for the greater part of its flight, and must not begin 

to drop until within quite a short distance of the net. This 

js very marked in the case of an overhead drop-shot (of this 

type) from the base-line, in which the shuttlecock may travel 

almost horizontally until nearing the end of once ig then 

dropping very abruptly from a considerable height ; while 

an underhand drop-shot of this nature must be lifted well 

above the level of the net and also only start to drop at the 

last moment. This sort of stroke calls for the utmost accuracy 

—and its use should be reserved for suitable occasions—or it 

will be open to severe punishment ; the margin between a 

perfect shot and one which can be killed by the opponent 

being frequently a matter of inches. 

The other type of drop-shot, in which the vertical fall is 
not aimed at, is not nearly so dangerous in most circumstances. 
Here, in overhead strokes, the shuttlecock should be travelling 
downwards throughout its course ; and in underhand strokes 
it should be lifted no more than will enable it to clear the 
net. These shots, if allowed to fall, would often pass several 
feet beyond the net, and yet be perfectly good drop-shots from 
the point of view of the effect aimed at. Though, in general, 
not presenting the same difficulty of return as those drop-shots 
which hug the net, they can be made to travel appreciably 
faster ; and so may be the more effective weapon against an 
opponent who is out of position. Another point to remember 
is that a shot which falls very near the net, is quite likely to 
come back still closer, if the opponent plays an accurate drop- 
shot in reply ; so that its very excellence may possibly be 
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turn 
be deter™ 
any suitable 1 

In all drop- 
] and conce 
the stroke may be, 
that degree of force § 


ned to the disadvantage of the striker. Not that he ' 

ed from attempting to drop as closely as pose ttl 
Si ble 

at 


moment. 
shots the two most important factors ‘we 
firm 


alment of the intention. However q 
however slight the actual force delicate 
hould be applied smoothly and juired, 
Failure in this respect is the most frequent cause of inacc desi 
in this kind of stroke. The attempt to hit very softly is allows 
to degenerate into a sort of shuffle which is fatal to control 
Even in those extreme cases where it seems necessary to do 
no more than intercept the shuttlecock in its flight and let j¢ 
rebound, there will always be some degree of, control to be 
applied by the wrist ; and the more firmly it is applied, the 
better will be the resu tt. , _ 

Concealment of intention 1s absolutely vital in drop-shots, 
the great majority of which depend for their effect on the 
clement of surprise. Of course, It 1s only now and again that 
even the most cleverly disguised stroke will catch an alert 
opponent really unprepared ; but he must at least be pre- 
vented ftom knowing what is intended. The preliminary 
motions, therefore, should be precisely the same as those for 
other strokes, and this applies to the positioning of the feet 
as much as to the swing of the racket. The force required 
being so small, it is quite possible—even easy—to play accurate 
drop-shots with the body faultily balanced ; but the mere fact 
of their being played in such a way gives the opponent a 


useful clue as to what to expect. | 
As a general rule, it is much easier to check than to increase 
the pace of a stroke at the last moment ; and the more pro- 
nounced the variation in pace, the truer this becomes. It is 
relatively easy to play a drop-shot after swinging as though for 
a smash, but impossible to play an effective smash without the 
necessary swing. Disguise of pace must, therefore, usually be 
based on an initial suggestion of hard hitting. It is, then, 
impossible to over-emphasize the necessity of playing drop-shots 
as though some harder stroke were intended. Neglect of this 
precaution naturally increases in danger with distance from 
the net. : From near the net, a readily anticipated drop-shot— 
= losing much of its value—may still be comparatively safe ; 
a ie back of the court—giving the opponent, as it does, so 
ori ag for getting into position—it will, unless extra- 
nly accurate, offer an easy opening. 


contro 
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Top: FOREHAND DROP-SHOT (R. C. F, NICHOLS). Plates 3 
IN SPITE OF THE SMALL DEGREE OF FORCE REQUIRED, THE ACTION IS AS FIRM AND RHYTHMIC AS IN 
THE MORE SEVERE STROKES, 
Bottom: BACKHAND CROSS-COURT DROP-SHOT (D, C. HUME). 


THE WRIST IS TURNED WELL BACK, SENDING THE SHUTTLECOCK IN THE OPPOSITE DIRECZION FROM 
THAT TO WHICH THE PLAYER 1S FACING, 


| ee = 
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le, consider the case of a player compe! 

8 ne perience near the ground in his heckhaad piled te 
take the ‘His safest stroke, provided he has the necessary power 
and, will be a high lob to the opposite base-line ; but 
a drop-s hot, either straight down the line or across the court, 

1] be a most useful variant, and may even open the way to 
eo But should he neglect—or by reason of faulty foot- 
cone be unable—to take a full preliminary swing, his opponent, 
realizing that a good-length lob has become impossible, will 
naturally take a step or two forward in readiness to pounce on 
the almost inevitable drop-shot. aan 

The better the intention has been disguised, the harder will 
it be to play the actual stroke with the requisite smoothness and 
firmness; for the natural tendency, when reducing pace 
drastically, is to pull up with a jerk. This must be carefully 
avoided ; and however suddenly the force of the blow is cut 
off, the shuttlecock must be stroked rather than jabbed. This 
firm control of every species of stroke is the secret of that elusive 
put invaluable quality known as ‘ touch’. 

The direction of a drop-shot should be concealed as carefully 
as its general nature. By means of the wrist it can be turned 
in any direction, from any part of the court, and in reply to 
any stroke ; even when returning the most powerful smash, a 
drop-shot can be angled with perfect accuracy. The more 
completely the wrist governs direction, the more effective will 
be its concealment. In extreme cases, the shuttlecock is turned 
from its natural path at an angle which, to the uninitiated, 
looks almost miraculous. The more elaborate drop-shots are 
naturally difficult of execution ; and even the finest players 
use them only occasionally when circumstances make the risk 
worth while. But drop-shots in general can be played with 
extreme certainty ; and no ambitious player should be satisfied 


at comm 


- until he can control them effectively from any part of the court. 


The only other classes of stroke calling for special considera- 
tion are the push-shot and the drive. The push-shot is a most 
valuable weapon of aggression anywhere near the net, when the 
shuttlecock can be taken a little above the level of the net 
without being in position for a smash. The stroke is played 
more or less directly in front of the face, and with a forchand— 
not a backhand—action. This is one of the strokes in which 
the alternative grip illustrated in Plate 3 may be conveniently 
used ; and the knees should be bent sufficiently to bring the 
face down to the level of the shuttlecock. As there can be 
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Jiminary swing in such a position, the pike 


ractically no 
depends entirely on 


oppon cc) M 
for it aris 
neighbourho 


winner, 
extreme pace. 
But normally, when played as 
to seize a definite opening as y 
oe, 3 is al the intention should be allowed to 


case, no desire to conce 
detract in the smallest degree from the speed of the stroke, 
Given sufficient speed, the opponent may be unable to arrive 


in time, however certainly he knows what is coming. To this 
end, everything that makes for pace must be brought into play 
—footwork, correct timing and so forth. But the dominating 
factor is the very full sweep of the arm, which is here of more 
importance than any action of the wrist. Unless the follow- 
through is very marked, the stroke cannot have been properly 
executed. The drive can be played equally well on either side ; 
if anything, greater pace can be obtained on the backhand, as 
the full sweep of the arm harmonizes more naturally with the 
swing of the body on that side. There are, of course, plenty 
of situations in which the drive is played merely as an incident 
in the rally, not as an attempt at a winning stroke ; even here, 
as much pace as can conveniently be introduced is desirable— 
though not to the extent of making the intention, unduly 
anyon 

, One last word on stroke play. In spite of the enormous 
influence of the wrist, this is only used for the purposes of con- 
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ling pace and direction. ‘There is in Badminton nothing 
tro: 


«valent to putting ‘work * on the ball, as in so many games. 

* et ulv“nuttiecock does actually spin in the air, owing to the 
Tae be which the feathers are set. But owing to its shape it 
ang be invested with neither top-spin nor back-spin. It is just 

can ible, by cutting tremendously hard, to impart a slight 
poss! ’ but not enough to be of the smallest value. The 
Dae, cutting may occasionally be usefully employed ; but 
ae to disguise direction, or to lessen the force of the actual 
sed However much the wrist may be turned during the 


formance of a stroke, the racket should, in almost every case, 


~~"Smeet the shuttlecock with an ‘open’ face. 
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server starts at a disadvantage ; for he is comne]] 

the rules to serve underhand. And as he can onl ed by 
when serving, any weakness in this respect may throw acd aa 
fruits of much good play in the rallies. Services fal] tt Mae 
categories—short services which just skim the net and fall os 
little beyond the short service-line as possible, deep lobs py: 
low servaces to the junction of the centre and long service the 
which are commonly described as drives though lacking the 
characteristic pace of those strokes. In all these the server 
should cut matters as fine as possible ; the short service must 
only just clear the net and commence to drop as soon as it is 
over ; the lob must be of really good length ; the drive service 
must be so angled as to come within the opponent’s reach as 
late as possible. It is far better to serve an occasional fault 
than to put up a succession of weak services that invite punish- 
ment. There is, however, no excuse for serving frequent faults 
—though this is a sin surprisingly prevalent even among first- 
class performers. Anyone with real control over the shuttle- 
cock should be able to serve very close to the mark with only 


an occasional error. 
Next to accuracy, variety is the server’s best resource. Even 


a perfect short service is not really safe if the opponent can 
gamble on it. He must, therefore, be kept guessing. Few 
players, I think, use the drive service often enough. Though 
possibly the most dangerous of the three types, it is the one 
most likely to enable the server to seize the attack. Served 
from the right-hand court it is especially dangerous against a 
pore who smashes round his head, as this form of smash can 

¢ played at a comparatively low elevation. But even this 
danger may sometimes be turned to the server’s advantage ; 

28 


Bee: is the only game of its type in whici 2 : 
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j resent an opening for a quick backhand dro across 

ppg ed ae i the left) which may take effect—the whole busi- 

ness happening so quickly—before the /oPponent has fully 
recovered from his smash. . 

Not only should the various types of setvice be mixed judici- 
ously, but the direction of lobs and short services should also be 
varied. In this, however, thought must be given to any par- 
ticular characteristics of the receiver. The direction of a lob 
service should generally be governed by consideration of the type 
of smash the receiver favours—to the | 


> rec eft if he prefers to smash 
from over his right shoulder, and vice versa. But not always. 
~The lob he. is not expecting will often be the more effective, 


bough actually better suited to his style. Many players, 


- “100, Ke far better at rushing a short service that comes more or 


less straight across the net than one at an acute angle ; and 
where that holds good, advanta, 


ge should naturally be taken of 
the relative weakness. 


In the actual delivery of the service there are a few points to 
be noticed, in additi 


on to the ordinary principles of stroke 
production. In hold 


ing the shuttlecock, the fingers should 
avoid the string whi 


ch binds the lower part of the éeathers. 
This occasionally becomes sticky and, 


if it clings to the fingers 
ever so slightly when released, will te 


nd to inaccuracy. Most 
good players wait to strike until the shuttlecock is at a consider- 
able distance from the hand ; but a few bring the head of the 


racket very near the left hand and strike directly the feathers 
are released. This latter method helps control in the case of a 
short service, but impairs it for other services ; so is, in my 
opinion, inferior on general grounds. It would, of course, be 
futile to adopt one method of delivery for short services and 
another for lobs or drives, as that would at once give away the 
intention. 


Equally, the position in court assumed by the server should 
be quite independent of the particular service he intends to 
deliver. This is not to suggest that he should always serve 
from the same spot. A change in this, as in other directions, 
may sometimes be advisable. But such a change should not 
be preliminary to any particular form of service. 
the most favourable position for the server is, 
where near the centre of the court. In doubles, it depends 
a good deal on the formation adopted by the server and 

is partner. Where strict back-and-front tactics are followed, 
serving from somewhere near the centre-line is obviously most 


In singles, 
naturally, some- 
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. But serving from near the side-line gives ¢. 

eT ie ee an important consideration see 

i ervice, 

a i le Savitir is a matter of nerves, "This is 
larly true in regard to short services. The server has to 
form one of the most critical actions in the game, in cold be 
and with an opponent, distant only a few feet from the Ss 
waiting—in some such intimidating attitude as that illustrated 
in Plate 5—to pounce on the least error. It is not surprisin. 
if, when things are not going too well, his confidence is shaker 

The only real remedy for this is mental—the exercise of will. 
power. But it will sometimes be found helpful, as. steadying. 
influence, to serve with more than usual deliberation ; thous in 

not, of course, to the point of baulking the opponenty~”” 

The receiver of service should aim at rubbing in The advan. 
tage of his position by dealing drastically with the slightest 
looseness, and should go all out for a winner at the least 
justification. If he can make any but the most accurate service 
unsafe, he may, apart from any question of destroying the 
server’s moral, induce him to attempt super-accuracy in aiming 
at his mark, and so lead to an increased number of faults, | 
This object will be best served by assuming a more or less 
crouching attitude, when waiting for the Service, as near the 
net as possible, and with the racket held well in advance of the 
body. In doubles a normally active man can wait close up to 
the short service-line, and yet be able to get back in ample time 
to deal properly with a lob. From this position he should be 
able to punish even a slightly weak short service, and have a 
reasonable chance of rushing a proportion of quite good ones, 
Anxiety to rush a short service should not, however, lead him 
into the error (so often committed) of trying to do so when the 
shuttlecock has dropped below the level of the tape before he 
reaches it. If he has started to rush such a service, his best 
plan, on finding himself a fraction of a second too late for his ~~ 
purpose, is to convert his intended push-stroke into a drop. 
In singles, with the extra depth of court at the server’s com- 
mand, the receiver cannot afford to wait so near the short 
service-line without sacrificing to some extent the ability of 
dealing as he wishes with a good-length lob. He will give away 
less_by surrendering some of his chance of rushing a short 
pile than by permitting a lob to be too safe. So he*should 
‘ab a a little, the degree to which that is necessary depend- 

© measure of his own activity. 


Particy. | 
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“A TR.ONG piayers may be divided roughly into two schools : 


those who attack activel ‘ 
who manceuvre for an oe a ~ a pont and those 
with safety as the first consideration. No reall po sevaptahe a 
js purely defensive. But a great deal can be i sin player 
safety-first methods ; and he who hits the ] meer acre 
shots high and deep to th <li eee oe 
hig P e base-line, mingling them with 
well-judged drop-shots but seldom smashing unl h — 
ood chance of killing outright, is a difficult man o * of: 
provided he is himself good at returning smashes ani ke eee 
impeccable length. B ile givi i pee 
Ip g ut while giving away little, he will not 
gain much ; and when two of this type meet the game becom: 
simply a war of attrition. I am a firm believer in a sot 
aggressive policy, based on a great deal of smashing—even 
against the best-length lobs—and as much variety as possible 
That does not imply that I believe in continual smashing 
with full force. There is no profit in putting every ounce of 
energy into a succession of strokes which have little, if any 
chance of scoring outright. And a Badminton single is an 
affair so very strenuous that no one, however fit and active, can 
_afford to waste energy. But a smash of moderate pace can be 
used, even against the most exemplary lobs, without any undue 
expenditure of energy, and is a fine weapon for keeping an 
attack going. A most effective sort of half-smash can be played 
from the very back of the court, just fast enough to bring the 
shuttlecock down sharply as it crosses the net. When a real 
opening presents itself, however, there should be no half- 
measures. Once in a way, in dealing with a short lob, a drop- 


shot—in place of the smash naturally expected—may be the 

most effective winning stroke. But in nine cases out of ten a 

* full-powered smash is the right way to finish the rally, and a 
31 
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capable player must be prepared, while hitting with, all ; } 
strength, to place within an inc h or two of the spot aime ' his} 
A Badminton court is a small area ; and it is only rarel at, . 
against an opponent with a sound defenc e—that there will r: 
a very narrow space into which to place an Unretys. , | 
= i 


more than f 
able shot. A few wasted openings ~however slight those : 
ings may be—will make all the difference in the result ofa Pen. 
The ability to kill with certainty, whenever z clone 

© Dare 


match. i q I 
opening occurs, is to my mind the greatest asset of all jp 
a 


single. 2 F 
However aggressive may be a player’s methods, he cann 
always attack. I hold firmly, nevertheless, to the opinion wee 
when compelled to defend one should defend in such a way at 
to be always aiming at seizing the attack directly it becomts~~, 
ssible. Therefore, in returning smashes, for example, | ~ , 
would prefer to counter them, in general, by low-angled strokes | 
rather than by deep lobs ; though, of course, not so per. 
sistently as to make these tactics stereotyped. Variety, as | 
have said already, is one of the main ingredients of attacking 
play ; and it is equally important in countering attack, Half 
a dozen consecutive defensive lobs may be a very effective 
variant to methods in the main quite different 3 but only, in 
my theory of tactics at any rate, as a variant, not as a constant 
principle. oo, . 

The more a player varies his tactics, the more difficult he 
makes it for his opponent to use that valuable, but easily 
abused, weapon anticipation. In Badminton, anticipation is 
very much a double-edged tool ; because a skilful player can 
change the nature of his stroke so surely at the very last moment, 
that the opponent who has gambled on some particular event 
is very likely to be left lamenting. I do not mean that anticipa- 
tion should be neglected. Discreetly used, it is one of the hall- 
marks of a competent player ; but in a single, far more than in 
a double, it needs to be kept strictly within bounds. A player” 
should be quick to realize what his opponent is most likely to 
do ; and, acting on that assumption, should move as far as he 
can without compromising himself, to the appropriate part of 
the court. But not, except in very rare cases, to the extent of 

gambling on it. At the precise moment when his opponent 
strikes, he should check his anticipatory movement, thus retain- 
ing the ability to move at once in some other direction shoul 

his forecast prove incorrect. By observing this precaution he 


will, admittedly, rob himself of an occasional opening ; but by I 
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. ing it he will, against any opponent with a supple wrist 
jecune prain, lose far more than he gains. 

and quic ceuvring for an opening, position in court is naturally 

In TOS cit, Asa general rule, the most favourable base 

very AP ions is a point near the centre of the court. Ob- 

for Oper player will be driven away from this base with 

viously, lly every stroke ; but he must normally return to it as 

ractica bi can, With this end in view, he should not, if he 

uickly sb play a stroke while still moving away from his base. 

ee “9 P emitting, he should be already poised for his return 
Apne aan erhaps even already started on it—before making 
mae While striving to keep his own position, all his efforts 
a ‘os directed to forcing his opponent away from his. In this 
wi ection it must be remembered that the point farthest from 
CO ver is by no means necessarily the point most difficult for 
ie is reach. A Badminton court is so small that an active 
man, moving in a direction for which he is prepared, can cover 
the necessary ground in next to no time. The whole art of 
lacing is to make him turn in the most awkward direction. 
‘Although, in the main, a point near the centre of the court 

is the most natural base, this should be modified a little &ccord- 
ing to the direction of the player’s last stroke. He should edge 
slightly, but only slightly, towards the side to which he has 
played, as this tends to lessen the angle of danger in his oppo- 
nent’s return. This angle of danger is of supreme importance 
when playing anything but a purely defensive time-saving lob 
from near a side-line. In such a case it is most dangerous to 
try a quick cross-court stroke if there is any chance of the 
opponent reaching it before the striker can get back to mid- 
court, as the whole of the far side-line will be undefended. 
While no one can afford to waste energy in a single, it is very 
false economy to spare it when it can be usefully employed. 
There are innumerable situations where a player, moving com- 
paratively slowly, can reach the shuttlecock in time to take it 
after a fashion, but with his feet perhaps awkwardly placed, 
and with consequent loss of control, power and choice of stroke. 

In such cases it will pay him far better to make the extra effort 

required to bring him quickly into position, in time to play 

comfortably whatever stroke he prefers—possibly even to inter- 
cept the shuttlecock before it reaches an awkward spot. This 
is particularly true when dealing with a shot which, if allowed 
to complete its full course, will necessitate playing from the back 
“ left-hand corner. Whenever possible, these shots should be 


c 
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intercepted in mid-flight. Not so much ber ause ene To 

danger in taking them later—no properly equipped nla, SPecigy 

fear that—but because the position 18 tactically qi °F need 

pois When interception is not possible OF at le Sadvan. 
yssible to play the stroke quite high— jx jg “stat When 


it is not : 
lig gr shuttlecock to fall very near the Sound pep tt 
hitting it. A shuttlecock travels slowly towards the end Prk 
flight, and the extra ime gained by letting it drop almost = its 
floor can be profitably utilized for getting into better posi D the 
f the arm when hitting upwards from been 

ar the 


while the sweep ©! ; 
floor has greater potential power than when exerted at a high 
er 


7. benefit of getting to the shuttlecock quickly, jn order 
have the fullest option in the choice of one’s own Stroke, is we 
marked when countering drop-shots. A drop-shot taken lat 
often permits very little option in reply ; the choice is apt to lie 
between a safety lob and a more or less dangerous return dro; 
shot. Taken near the tape, however, it allows the striker a 
wealth of choice—straight or cross-court drop, a drive in any 
direction, or an attacking lob. Some of the most deceptive 
strokes*in the game can be played from this position ; but ani 
inch or two in the height at which they are taken makes all the 
difference. des 

This habit of getting into position for a stroke as early as 
possible is, I believe, one of the most important principles in 
tactics. The point, however, is to be there in time to have a 
wide option in the choice of a stroke. It by no means follows 
that it is always best to play the stroke directly one is in position, 
Delaying it slightly may be a very effective move against an 
opponent who is apt to gamble on anticipation ; he may be 
lured into committing himself to some unwise movement dur- 
ing the momentary pause, and so be caught on the wrong foot. 
But the more time one has to spare in such a manceuvre, the 
more likely is it to be successful. 

In working for an opening, drop-shots are of great value and 
should be freely used. But it should be remembered that, 
except in comparatively rare cases, their function is to seek to 
open the court for a winning stroke rather than to be, in them- 
selves, winners. Unless hopelessly out of position, or caught 
ae rerchele | foot, an active player can reach practicglly any 
oie re the idea usually is just to land him in some difhi- 
‘eck on 1 ni it is seldom worth while to play a drop- _ 

Closely as to risk an error, I am not advocating a wide 


~- 
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margin of safety. Badminton isa game in which an almost 
uncanny measure of accuracy is possible ; and, to be effective, 
drop-shots should be cut very fine. All I mean is that super- 
accuracy should not be aimed at unless there is some special 
need for it. It is not worth taking a risk unless the chance of 
scoring outright is proportionately good and not to be attained 
without risk. Where there is a reasonable chance of scoring 
outright with a drop-shot, a good player should be able to place 
the stroke closely enough for the purpose with almost unfailing 
certainty. When playing drop-shots against an opponent 
waiting at the net, the utmost accuracy is, of course, essential ; 
and there are plenty of occasions when a player is in such an 
awkward hole that some desperately daring stroke is his best 
resource. But purposeless risk is always to be avoided ; and 
to cut a stroke unnecessarily fine simply for the pleasure of 
doing so is sheer folly. Yet one sees innumerable drop-shots 

come to grief, even among experts, for no better reason. 

A clever player will naturally order his tactics to some extent 
according to the style of his opponent. But it is easy, and a sad 
error, to carry this idea too far. Against a player with,a very 
powerful smash, for example, it is only common sense to restrict, 
as far as may be, his opportunities for its use. But it is a very 
common mistake to become more or less hypnotized by the fear 
of some particular danger ; and, in going too far out of one’s 
way to avoid it, to fall into greater difficulties. In a general 
way, it is far more dangerous to play a stroke unsuited to the 
conditions of the moment than to do something more natural, 
even though it may permit the opponent the use of his favourite 
weapon. A much better plan for countering such a pet stroke 
is to make its use as dangerous as possible. Against the player 
with a deadly smash, for instance, one should try to attack that 

smash ; stepping forward to it and meeting it at the earliest 
possible point in its flight, with the idea of returning it before 
the striker can recover his balance ; or, when there is not time 
for that, at least taking it high enough to drive it in some form 
of counter-attack. To meet a favourite form of attack by 
purely defensive measures is, I am sure, a fatal mistake, except 
for a player of superlative defensive powers. It allows the 
aggressor so much scope in grading the intensity of his attack, 
and permits him to call the tune all the time. But if it can be 
impressed on him that even his best attacking strokes may come 
back in the shape of counter-attack, the effect will be most 


salutary. 
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ii into the error of co: 
++ is very easy to fall in Gees 
oe aay weakness in the opponent’s makers’ 
fa player conscious of some particule, 
far as possible, Attacking it eee 
i i dit. Much - 
fi A kes it easy for him to guar uch men 
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while waiting for the service than he would in doubles ; and 
so leaves a greater margin of safety for a short service. It is 
very seldom indeed that a reasonably good short service can be 
rushed in a single ; only, in fact, when the receiver has had 
reason to expect it and has gambled on his intuition. The 
only real danger inherent to short services in a single—unless 
they be used in excess—lies in the fact that the receiver may, 
by a very well-judged drop-shot, secure a favourable attacking 
position. This danger is more than counterbalanced by the 
advantage derived from using short services sufficiently often 
to keep the opponent guessing and prevent him waiting as far 
back in court as he might otherwise do. The deep service 
should, however, certainly be the more frequent method of 
opening the rally. 
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separately, the formation usually adopted in doubles is 
one in which the partners work more or less side by side. 
This is certainly the best formation for a pair of men or a pair 
of women, except in rare cases where the special talents of a 
player call for other methods ; or where there is a marked 
discrepancy of strength between the partners. 
The phrase ‘ side by side’ must not, however, be t&ken too 
literally. Intelligently practised, the formation is in a con- 
stant state of flux. As a basic principle, each partner is 
normally responsible for covering his own half of the court ; 
but each must be constantly in readiness to cross either in front 
of or behind the other in response to any special requirement 
of the moment. This, for purposes of either attack or defence. 
Badminton is a game in which there is much scope for oppor- 
tunism ; and many an ace is scored (or saved) by the player 
quick to seize an opening (or guard a danger) outside his 
normal sphere, but for which he is momentarily better placed 
than his partner. This sort of thing depends largely on antici- 
pation, which can be exercised much more freely in doubles 
than in singles ; since, where there is a proper understanding 
between the partners, the one who gambles on an opening can 
rely on the other to save the situation—if things go wrong— 
by covering any part of the gambler’s court which has been left 
unguarded. 
_ Even when there is no special chance to be snapped up, it 
is often advisable for a player who has been drawn to the net 
to remain there for a time, guarding the whole width of the 
net while his partner becomes responsible for the entire back 
portion of the court. No precise rules can be laid down for 
37 


Kee: in the mixed variety, which will be considered 
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' It must depend on the circumstances of ‘ 
such a point is that the partners must be ready - : 
et “and out systematically, the one who abandons hi 
work in for any purpose being assured that the other 


1 ition 
nee antieally cover any part of the court exposed by his 


action. 


When one player is smashing from far back in court, the | 


Jways edge forward, ready to deal with a 

eda loae peg Noe only may he snap up a chance es 

cies ri but he can also save his partner any trouble consequent | 
ona short quick return before he has fully recovered his balance, 

The player smashing can go for his stroke much more whole. 
heartedly if assured that a momentary loss of mobility will not 
hen smashing from farther forward in court, however, it 

is usually better for the player to follow up his own stroke 
himself. Knowing exactly where he means to place his smash, 

he will be better able to gauge the most likely angle of return : 

while the impetus natural to his stroke can be used to carry him 
forward. In this case, a really good lob in return may trouble 

him, so ‘his partner must be prepared to guard him against that | 
instead of against a drop-shot. . . 

When the server opens the rally with a short service, it is 

often useful for him to follow it up, so as to take any return in 

the nature of a drop-shot, his partner naturally falling back 

to balance matters. This is one of the tactical problems on 
which there is no uniformity of practice among the experts ; 

and it is very essential that the partners should have a clear 
understanding as to the method they adopt. 

A detail of combination in which even quite strong pairs are 

often at fault concerns the duty of taking cross-court shots 
which, passing first just within range of one player, would, if 

not intercepted, finish in his partner’s zone. In such cases, I 
think the player across whom the shuttlecock passes should 

take it whenever he is in position to make anything in the 
nature of an attacking stroke ; but if reduced to defence, he | 


should leave the shot to his partner, who will have more time 
to deal with it safely. 

Even more definitely than in singles, tactics in doubles should 
be based on severity. In a single, sufficiently clever and varied 
eg may, though lacking in severity, be quite an efficient 

rm of attack. In doubles, against opponents who back each 
other up intelligently, it is not enough. Clever placing is, of 
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course, of immense value in working for an opening, and drop- 

. shots should be freely used, But, almost without exception 
8 , 


when there is any opportunity for hitting hard that is the best 
course to adopt. Like all similar principles, however, this can 
' tasily be carried too far. A strong defensive pair, suitably 
slaced, can put in some astounding work in the way of return- 
ing a series of smashes, however powerful. But in doing so, 
they are apt to plant themselves rather firmly on their feet, 
sacrificing, to some slight extent, the ability of starting quickly 
forward. Thus entrenched, it may prove almost impossible to 
beat down their defence by sheer battering. But here, a pro- 
perly disguised drop-shot, breaking the sequence of smashes, 
may be far more effective than undiluted force, upsetting for 
a moment, if nothing more, the solidity of the defensive position. 
Even an alteration in the pace of the smashes may produce 
good results. This is simply another example of the neces- 
sity, always present in Badminton, of trying to surprise the 
opponent. The importance of variety cannot be stressed too 
emphatically. But, in the main, it is severity which finishes 
the rallies. 

While the partners may be about equal in general strength, 
they are quite likely to be widely dissimilar in style, and each 
may have special ability in some particular direction. Any- 
thing of this nature should influence their tactics. Obviously, 
for example, the player with the better smash should be left the 
greater share of overhead work. What is not so evident is that 
this principle is at least as important in defence. Anyone 

articularly good at returning smashes may do a great deal of 

lobbing with impunity as far as he himself is concerned. But 
unless his partner has an equal talent in the same direction, 
persistent lobbing will be very dangerous ; since the player 
with the weaker defence will be the mark of attack whenever a 
lob of at all inferior length invites punishment. 

Mixed doubles differ fundamentally from other varieties 
because here, apart from any question of skill, the man will 
normally be more active and a harder hitter than his partner. 
That is the idea on which the back-and-front formation, so 
prevalent in mixed doubles, is based. In this formation, the 
respective duties of the partners are quite distinct, each having 
a definite zone to guard. The lady deals with all drop-shots, 
and with certain other shots which she can intercept without 
retreating from her line of action, which should be somewhere 


in the neighbourhood of the short service-line. The man takes 


eee 
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up at once, Scare service-lines. She should deliver a short 
the centre anc after than not, so as to give the ©PPosition a 
service far me possible for attack. ; But she must introduce 
aye SP wmiay to keep the receiver ina state of unc ertainty . 
pres Te ees her most accurate short services may be rushed 
otherwise, 


too frequently. ady is being served to, she should 
Similarly, when the played her stroke. When receiving ¢ 
the net dir she should take it as early as she can, even though 
low eet to be rushed, so as to avoid as far as possible 
. oe Soy an upward stroke. When taking a high service, 
ge should smash practically always, even though not in Position 
to do so with any real severity. By playing a drop-shot in such 
a case she invites another one, very close to the net, in return, 
and this is almost certain to be a good way below the level of the 
tape before she can reach it, so that she will be forced to hit 
upwards ; and the more accurate her own drop-shot has been, | 
the more likely is the return to put her on the defensive. By 
choosing even a half-smash of very moderate pace instead of the 
drop-shot she can avoid much of this danger ; for though the 
reply may still be a drop-shot it will come back at quite a 
different angle, and one not nearly so likely to throw her on the 
defensive. ‘This point is, in my opinion, of much greater im- 
portance than is generally realized. In any exchange of close 
drop-shots, the player who is first at the net starts with an 
advantage, is . . : 
When the man is serving or receiving service, the immediate 
adoption of the back-and-front position is not so simple ; and 
my personal opinion—though some of the best players disagree 
—s that itis better to delay it for one stroke. With his partner 
waiting back for the first return, the man has much greater 
freedom in his choice of service ; not only in the type of service 
itself, but in the position from which he delivers it. Again, } 
when the man is being served to, he will be better able to deal 
effectively with short services if secure in the knowledge that, , 
should he rush one and fail to kill it, he will not be in the hope- 
less position of having to get back from within a few inches of 
the net to defend the whole of his own base-line. That, at 
least, is my view. Some think it better for the lady to go to the 
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e, irrespective of special circumstances. It is o 
i points ‘individual pairs must decide for calico, at 
may turn, toa éonsiderable extent, on whether cr no the man is 
of more than average agility, and so capable of feats of retriev- 
ing which would be beyond another’s powers. When the man 
has to return a high service, his partner should, of course, go 
forward at once. _But his opponents will naturally seek to 
draw him from his base as often as possible ; so will give 
him as many short services as they consider consistent with 
prudence. r . 

Once the back-and-front formation has been secured, it 
should not be abandoned except under the most exceptional 
circumstances. Even when the man is very hard pressed in 
defence, any attempt by his partner to drop back to his assist- 
ance will probably do more harm than good. 

The first duty of the net-player is to hit down, and hit down 
sharply, whenever possible. She must be alert to seize the most 
fleeting opening and deal with it decisively. The actual 
chances which come her way will frequently allow only the 
smallest margin of error. But she must go for them con- 
fidently ; and, whenever there is a chance of scoring outright, 
it is better for her to take a legitimate risk than to play a 
tentative stroke which will simply start the rally all over again. 
Most of her chances of killing will be only a few inches above the 
tape, so must be dealt with by a flick of the wrist only, but need 
not be any the less decisive on that account. When she cannot 
hit down she must at least do all she can to avoid hitting up, 
except on the rare occasions when a comparatively low lob 
may be a means of attack. 

There are many occasions when it is difficult for the net- 
player to decide whether to intercept a shot or leave it to her 
partner ; but she must make her decision and act on it in- 

stantaneously. This applies particularly to straight shots down 
the side-lines. When in doubt, it is nearly always best for her 
to leaye such a shot—for two reasons. First, because this 
doubtful shot is just the one to draw her momentarily out of 
position and leave the far corner of the net exposed ; and in the 
second place because, by intercepting a shot which her partner 
is preparing to take himself, she will very likely leave him 
stranded on the wrong foot. The man in a back-and-front 
combination has a great deal of ground to cover, and must be 
- very quick in getting off the mark. It is far easier for him to 
complete his run, himself playing a stroke the nature of which 
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i direction 0 
. _ of any aggressive reply open to the oppo- 


her partner is smashing straight 
most to fear is a quick cross-court 
A therefore, take position where she has the 
ae ae eon rcepting such a drive, without of course 
sacrificing her ability to guard the full width of the net. Inter- 
ception of this kind calls for extraordinarily quick action, and is 
one of the most difficult of the net-player’s duties. But when 
efficiently performed it can be very profitable, everything 
happening so quickly that the pace of the opponent’s drive is 
turned to his own disadvantage. As a rough guide it may be 
laid down that the net-player should leave any shot which she 
would have to play with the shuttlecock farther than herself 
from the net. But should she start to take such a shot, it is 
usually better for her to go on with it than to draw back at the 
last moment, when her partner will probably have checked his 
own movement in accord with her apparent intention. Vacil- 
lation almost always turns out worse than a badly judged 
action carried through with determination. 

The man’s tactics vary a good deal according to the forma- 
tion adopted by his opponents. Against a side-by-side pair he 
can make a liberal use of drop-shots, with the idea of forcing his 
opponents either to hit up to him or to take on his partner at an 
exchange of drop-shots, where she starts with the advantage of 
being already in position. He must, of course, smash fiercely 
when he has a chance for effective attack, but should not waste 
energy in this way ; and his efforts in working for an opening 
— be directed rather towards calling the tune than making 
e pa too fast. He must also be very alert to notice if either 
judi woe is edging forward to punish his drop-shots. A 
eee of good-length lobs provide the best - 

ch a movement. Lobbing should not, however, 
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be resorted to without some definite purpose, such as that, Too 
much of it is a very grave mistake ; for the back-and-front 
formation is esSentially an attacking one. 

Against another back-and-front pair, the back player’s 
opportunities for dropping are naturally somewhat restricted 
Here, the rallies constantly resolve into a duel between the two 
men, with their partners not only ready to chip in at the first 
opportunity, but also closing, as far as they can, the most likely 
avenue of attack by the other side. Should one of the men 
however, find himself constantly out-manceuvred, or beaten by 
superior pace, he must try to give the game a different turn by 
attacking the opposing net-player, at whatever risk. Straight 
drives down the line—some deep, some comparatively short— 
play a great part in the duels between the two men. But a 
cross-court drive, though far more dangerous because of the 
extra risk of interception, is particularly effective at the right 

moment. 

The short, straight shot down either line—just too deep to 
come properly within the province of the net-player—is one 
of the most useful weapons against back-and-front tactjcs. It 
may tempt the net-player to take a shot she ought to leave ; 
or it draws the man away from his natural base to a position 
where he has little chance of doing anything aggressive. 
Many players, however, seem to forget that its main purpose 
is to open up the back of the court; the man, having been 
drawn forward, should usually be forced back again by a drive 
or an attacking lob. A continuous stream of half-court strokes 
defeat their own purpose, the opposing man simply working 
from a comparatively forward base, and having a much easier 
time than if kept right back. 

So much for the strict back-and-front formation. Some of 
the best pairs in mixed doubles modify it very considerably. 
In this system, the lady is in no hurry to get to the net, sharing 
much of the general work with her partner, especially in de- 

fence. When he gets a good opening for attack, however, she 
takes position at the net and usually remains there until the end 
of the rally ; unless her partner is forced back on to the defen- 
sive, in which case she may drop back again to his assistance. 
This can be a very effective form of combination. It combines 
most of the advantages of the back-and-front game in attack 
with greater solidity in defence, while saving the man from too 
. continuous a strain on his energy. But it is very difficult to 
reach the same certainty of combination as in the true back- 
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-front game and the opponents have a good deal 

nade in- developing their own tactics. It is only effect 

too, when the lady is a really first-rate all-round player, 

few pairs even play a side-by-side game on the lines of a man’ | 

double. But this cannot possibly be successful unless the lia 

has altogether exceptional powers of defence. Y 
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